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NOTE, 



The two historical lectures which follow were not intended for 
the critical instruction of students in the class-room, but were spoken 
to an audience of the friends and patrons of the Yale School of the 
Fine Arts, at its usual winter course of public lectures in 1880. A few 
changes have been made of words and phrases, and a few sentences 
added. 
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Which doth mend nature— change it, rather, but 
The art itself is nature." 
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The Early Renaissance. 



LECTURE I, 



Once when a young man I wandered through that sombre 
forest of pines which skirts the coast between Ravenna and 
the sea, covering, it is said, the site of the ancient port, deli- 
cious with its spicy odors and murmuring to the soft wind of 
the blue Italian sky, following the path that leads down to 
Rimini, which Dante was wont to go when he walked musing 
on his divine theme ; and lifted by the place and its memories, 
my own thought was for a time freed from earthly objects and 
raised to something higher ; and so 1 esteem it a great privi- 
lege to enter with you, my friends, even a little way into that 
haunted region of the imagination, that world of art and 
beauty where the mind leaves its earthly cares behind and 
grows young again as in the golden prime ; for the imagination 
ever ennobles if permitted to seek lofty and pure objects, 
recalling images of the mind's best moments, its truest life, its 
deepest thoughts. 

" Beauty,'' Mr. Emerson says, " is the form under which the in- 
tellect prefers to study the world. All privilege is that of beauty. 
The question of beauty takes us out of surfaces to thinking of 
the foundation of things." If education aims to go beneath 
the surface, and to produce a profoundly harmonious develop- 
ment of the nature, 6urely that faculty of the mind which does 
not belong to the distinctively intellectual powers nor to the 
distinctively moral, but partly to both — the aesthetic imagina- 
tion — in which lie the springs of feeling for the true and the 
beautiful — that vital and influential part of our nature which 
makes it most genuinely human — ought not to be lost sight of 
in a liberal theory of education. If so we lose an element of 
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truth and freedom, and, I venture to say, an element of char- 
acter of no mean power or value; for if, as Schiller says, 
" every man bears an ideal man within himself," it is the part 
of a true education to liberate this ideal man, this perfect 
humanity; and Art has its place and instrumentality here, 
since it seeks this ideal, this true beauty, this perfect humanity. 
Art aids education also by presenting truth in a more synthetic 
form than science does or can do. The scientific process un- 
doubtedly comes first; the mind must learn to analyze, to 
reason, and to arrive at the facts of the universe by the path 
of induction ; but science has its partial and dangerous tenden- 
cies, and inclines sometimes to overlook the organic synthesis 
of truth in which resides its life, its real beauty. It fails thus 
often to come to the unity of knowledge and the perfection of 
truth. Art by making use of the freer intuitions of the sensi- 
bilities and the illumining power of the imagination, makes up 
for the partialness of the purely intellectual process, by its 
penetrative and living methods of comprehending truth. 
While, therefore, Art can never take the place of science, nor 
is it of that primary importance in education, yet it comes in 
to correct, modify, and complement science, and to show the 
learner the truths of nature in their more vital forms. It is 
thus a vivifying process. It leads the mind from the study of 
books which are man's invention, and where everything is 
formulated and conditioned, to the 6tudy of nature — those 
fields of the living world exhaustless in their range and 
freedom. 

But my theme is not Art in general, nor the relations of 
Art to mind and education; it is a purely historic theme 
which treats of a great period of Art, and to whose discussion 
I would invite your attention. 

A philosophic writer has said that "culture cemes before 
Art." There is a most suggestive truth in this remark, since 
Art can always safely be reckoned as among the last and rarest 
expressions ' of culture, or of any genuine species of civiliza- 
tion; for though there may be the stirrings of the artistic 
instinct in a rude person, or a rude nation, yet Art which 
implies a perception of the beautiful and an intuitive grasp 
of the hidden laws of form in nature, waits upon the^more 
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perfect development of human powers. Greek art was the 
flowering of Greek genius. The age of Phidias was the 
bright consummate period of the Greek civilization. Art 
indeed rejects what is partial and incomplete and seeks per- 
fection, unity, something that is organic in its wholeness, and 
this is the yearning surely not of the childlike and undevel- 
oped intellect, but of the thoroughly emancipated and contem- 
plative imagination. This pregnant truth that Art is the fruit 
or resultant of the combined forces of culture, and waits upon 
culture, is to my view very strikingly exemplified in the his- 
tory of what is commonly called the Renaissance, which, in 
fact, is the history of the beginnings of modern Art. 

It will be necessary in trying to give even the most brief 
account of this great movement of the human mind, to seek 
to define in a rapid way some of the influences which led up 
to it as by an irresistible deduction — by the natural working in 
fact of the principle that has been enunciated, that culture 
precedes Art ; or, that there must be an intellectual and moral 
preparation of some sort in the age itself for the highest 
expression of the art-idea. 

An old rabbinic proverb says that " night came before day." 
Out of night is born the new light. The dissolution of the 
Roman empire and the sweeping away of the old civilization 
by northern barbarism and rude uncultivated force, was fol- 
lowed in Southern Europe where the Latin civilization pre- 
vailed, by an intellectual night, in which the learning then 
contained exclusively in the Latin and Greek languages, was 
blotted out. The new civilization had not dawned and the old 
had been destroyed. This period of gross darkness lasted, Mr. 
Hallam says, " with no very sensible difference on a superficial 
view about five centuries." The only glimmer of learning 
arose from the necessity of preserving some forms of the Latin 
language by the church for ecclesiastical uses ; and, too, by a 
happy circumstance, that religious order in the church which 
was then the most influential and widely diffused, the Bene- 
dictine order, enjoined the preserving and copying of classical 
manuscripts, and thus the learning of the Latin language be- 
came deposited (safe to be sure but useless) in the stone walls 
of monasteries as in a tomb awaiting its resurrection. The 
2 
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palimpsest was only the winding-sheet within the coffin. But 
the knowledge of the Greek language and literature seems 
literally to have perished ; and there was not found in Western 
Europe a man who could read a line of Ilomer or Plato, or 
who had even a suspicion of the inestimable wealth of wisdom 
ancf beauty shut up in Greek literature. 

The causes which led to the revival of learning in Europe 
would form too vast a theme for us to enter upon, it would be 
in fact to review the history of Europe during the Middle 
Ages — but however brought about, and the sources of this 
revival are probably deeper than philosophy can reach, the fact 
remains thgj towards the middle of the fourteenth century 
there was an intellectual awakening, a new enthusiasm for 
classic learning, which was anticipated by the poet Dante, who 
gathered into his mind all the tendencies of the age and was 
himself an epoch. While, as one has said, the thought and the 
subject matter of the Divina Commedia is intensely mediaeval, 
its style has felt the breath of classical antiquity ;* for its very 
name i Commedia ' showed that Dante chose the 4 middle style,' 
between ancient ' tragedy' and ' elegy' — the classic style of 
easy narration and human life, the style, as he says, of his 
i master and author,' Virgil ; and if Beatrice was his symbolic 
interpreter in divine wisdom, Virgil was his interpreter in all 
human wisdom. The forces and laws of nature took on their 
old classic f onus even in the deepest place of punishment ; and 
the poem, though its theme was so serious, caught the everlast- 
ing spirit of beauty which was in the old literatures of human- 
ity, which is ever old and which is also ever new, making 
Dante, as some have thought, the heralding-star of modern 
literature. But even more than to Dante the immediate re- 
suscitation of classical culture may be ascribed to the poet 
Petrarch, whose exquisite perception of beauty led him to lay 
hold of the poetry of Virgil and the writings of Cicero, and 
to make them his masters, for he had learned Greek with 
Boccacio only in the later years of his life and but very imper- 
fectly. He was himself an ardent collector of ancient manu- 
scripts, and never, it is related of him, could he pass convent 
walls without stopping to rummage their depths for literary 

* Hallam's Hist, of Literature, p. 73. 
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treasures. His visits to the city of Rome introduced him to 
the actual monuments of antiquity : and he loved to ascend 
the weed-grown arches of the Baths of Diocletian, and the 
still more " mountainous vaults," as Shelley called them, of the 
Baths of Caracalla, in whose shadows and inspired by whose 
pagan vastness that poet wrote the * Prometheus Unbound.' 

The revival of classic antiquity was in fact of two kinds, of 
its literature and its monuments. Of the latter Rome itself 
was and still is the great treasure-house. Allow me to observe 
in passing that antique Rome is best seen at night, or, if that 
seem paradoxical, by moonlight, when the garish sights and 
colors of the modern city vanish away and the colossal forms 
of antiquity come out to view — the huge bones of the old city 
are visible. Then alone (to use a homely but expressive word) 
one senses he is in Rome of the Caesars. Above all, that enor- 
mous shell of antique power, the Vespasian amphitheatre, 
with its condensed mass of black shadow on one side, touched 
here and there by spots of silver light penetrating the cav- 
ernous arches, and the numerous tiers of vaults above vaults, 
giving airiness and elegance even to that Titanic structure, at 
such a moment brings back the old imperial city with won- 
derful distinctness. Only it is deplorable that the Coliseum 
in these last years has been cleaned ! The ruthless besom of 
tasteless improvement has swept away all the wild shrubs 
and flowers, of which it is said there were 420 different species 
growing at one time upon its aged walls and lending a pictur- 
esque mantle to its decay. Although in Petrarch's time much 
remained of the ancient city, much more had fallen into irre- 
trievable ruin. It is a very curious history — that of the ruins 
of Rome. For three centuries after Constantine removed the 
seat of empire to Constantinople, desolation and almost silence 
reigned in Rome. Time slowly undermined tower and arch. 
But the mediaeval wars and sieges did as much for the destruc- 
tion of the monuments of Rome (an Italian historian says) as 
the hostile assaults and calamities which attended the destruc- 
tion of the western empire. Her temples were used for fort- 
resses by the fierce nobles of the Middle Ages in their sanguin- 
ary wars. " Whatever were the means," says another writer, 
"by which they obtained possession, the Orsini had occu- 
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pied the mole of Hadrian and the theatre of Pompey; the 
Colonna, the mausoleum of Augustus and the baths of 
Constantine ; the Conti were in the Quirinal ; the Frangipani 
had the Coliseum, the Septizonium of Severus, the Janus 
of the Forum Boariuin, and a corner of the Palatine; 
the Savelli were at the tomb of Metella ; the Corsi had 
fortified the Capitol. If the churches were not spared, it 
is certain that the Pagan monuments would be protected by 
no imagined sanctity; and we find that the Corsi family 
had occupied the basilica of St. Paul, without the walls; 
and that the Pantheon was a fortress defended for the pope." 

But much more of the ancient city was still standing in 
Petrarch's and Poggio's day than in the time of Raphael 
eighty or a hundred years later, when the artist addressed his 
noble letter to Leo X., " beseeching him to protect the few 
relics which were left to testify to the power and greatness of 
that divine 60ul of antiquity whose memory was inspiration to 
all who were capable of higher things." Poggio, for example, 
saw and described the tomb of Cecilia Metella while it was 
almost perfect and was coated with white marble that was soon 
afterwards destroyed on account of the marble's fatal facility 
to be burned into lime.* But something more beautiful than 
strife, deformity, and blood, was to issue from these gaunt 
ruins of a former civilization. 

After Petrarch, there came the school of classic scholars, or 
the ' humanists,' literally 4 professors of learned studies,' who, 
not only like Poggio Bracciolini, recovered the lost works of 
Roman literature and restored, in plan at least, the old Rome, 
but who, later on, like Nicholas V., brought back the very 
spirit of antiquity in letters and philosophy, and saturated with 
it the whole culture of the age. This pontiff, who was the real 
founder of the Vatican library, had a magnificent conception 
that almost excused his enthusiasm for pagan antiquity and 
learning, and which is expressed in the words of Milman : "It 
was the splendid dream of Nicholas V., that the church should 
array herself in all the spoils of the ancient world, and so main- 
tain, as a natural result, her dominion over the mind of man." 

While the influence of the humanists who were carried away 

♦ Burckhardt's Renaissance. 
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by their pedantry, with their high-flighted extravagances, their 
false style and pagan sensualism, culminating in such a vain- 
glorious career as that of Franceso Filelfo who filled Europe 
with his fame and follies, is familiar to you, yet it should not be 
forgotten that though the most of them were but baptized 
pagans like Filelfo, Poggio and Poliziano, there were among 
them such worthy men as Ficino and Pico della Mirandola, who 
believed in the identity of Christianity and liberal learning and 
art ; and with all the sad admixture of false philosophy and 
pagan ideas belonging to this whole humanistic movement, 
mind was awaked. Men became alive to what had been writ- 
ten and thought by those who went before them. New sub- 
jects were started — philosophy, government, law, nature. The 
world opened freshly. There was something in this world to 
study as well as the world beyond. A zeal for learning was 
generated, false in many respects but stimulating. Man was 
recognized as worth studying. His body, proportioned to the 
subtlest laws of power and beauty, attracted attention as if a 
god were new come to earth. He was the microcosm of the 
universe, and a mystery floated about him. Rays of light went 
from his hands and head, and he was seen to be the embodiment 
of a divine type of beauty. The human element, so long lost, 
was reasserted. A simultaneous development of civic life also 
took place, and the rise of the Italian republics modelled partly 
upon political forms drawn from the study of the Roman law, 
brought men together on more equal terms, and made way for 
a state of society which demanded culture of some sort ; and 
yet, as another has said, being without the means of culture in 
itself, it mu6t fain lay hold of the ancient civilization to assist 
it in understanding the world, and life, and man ; and thus this 
new enthusiasm for classic learning, this steeping of the human 
soul in the ancient ideas of freedom, beauty, and power, led 
the mind resistlessly to the subject or instrumentality of Art 
as interpreting its new longings ; and formed just that intellec- 
tual preparation, created that moral and mental mould of cul- 
ture, from which proceeded the new birth of Art. 

This period of the revival of Art in Europe (above all in 
Italy where the scene of its first beginnings is exclusively laid, 
for it was among the Latin races, the teachers of art to modern 
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men as the Greeks were to the ancients) is, according to 
Liibke's excellent classification, divided into three portions, 
Early Renaissance from 1420 to 1500, or, in round numbers, 
the Fifteenth Century ; High Renaissance — the perfected 
period of the revival — from 1500 to 1580, comprising nearly 
the whole of the Sixteenth Century ; and the Decadence, from 
1600 to 1800, or, it might be said in some respects, down to 
our own day. We confine ourselves to the first period — the 
Early Renaissance of the 15th century — the morning of this 
new day — and can speak but little, how little, of so great a 
theme, limited as it is. We cannot enter the noontide glory of 
the 16th century, and must leave others to tell you of Lionardo, 
Titian, Michael Angelo, and Raphael.* We must deny our- 
selves the privilege of ascending to those heights of perfection 
where the greatest masters serenely dwell. We keep in the 
valley, but it is full of good fruit. In truth, the Early Renais- 
sance (as every new truth or birth of truth is) is the most fruit- 
ful of the three periods, and is it not also that famous period 
with which Mr. Ruskin has made the world ring — the original 
Paradisaical perfection before the fall ? Not quite so either, I 
fear ; since Mr. Ruskin loves to go back still further in the 
state of primitive innocence to the anterior religious Art of the 
14th and 13th centuries — the trecentlsti age — and it is hard for 
him to recognize the new power and life which even the pure 
beginnings of the Renaissance period (that he is wont to call the 
corruptions of the Gothic by the Renaissance) brought in, 
although he does do so eloquently enough when he discourses 
upon the sculpture of Ghiberti and Rossellino, and the painting 
of Masaccio and Botticelli and Francesco Francia, as if forced 
by the truth. But even as Chaucer is a more interesting poet 
than Dryden, supposing their genius to have been the same, 
since he was the maker of an epoch, so this first period is the 
most suggestive of the three in its lessons for all time, and for 
us in this new world so strange to the beautiful feet of Art ; 
for here in America is virgin soil for new things not only in 
science and government but art ; and yet the culture that we 
have found necessarily to precede whatever is new, individual, 

♦Though Lionardo da Vinci lived partially in the 15th century, his whole 
style and history anticipate and in fact belong to the 16th. 
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and great in Art, must it not first come ? — has it come ? — when 
and how will it come ? — we leave these questions for the pres- 
ent and return to our historic theme. 

To resume the figure which has been employed all along, the 
Early Renaissance may be compared to morning after night — 
the night (though not without its stars) of barbarism, ignorance, 
and intellectual bondage. But there is a light that precedes 
the dawn — a flushing of the eastern sky which heralds the 
morn ; and amid the darkness of the Thirteenth and Fourteenth 
centuries there shoot up these flashes of the coming day. Let 
us now take our stand for a moment upon one of those spots, 
or summits, we might call them, which caught this earliest 
light.* 

There are not many more interesting places in Europe than 
the neighborhood of the old cathedral at Pisa, where, on the 
plain at the extremity of the town, and in sight of the hills, 
those four expressive monuments of the Middle Ages, the 
Duomo, the Baptistery, the Campanile (the leaning tower of 
Pisa as it is commonly called, which undoubtedly commenced 
sinking on one side when it was building, and then, being 
found safe, was strengthened and built up with care) and the 
Campo Santo, stand in one cluster almost alone and deserted, 
but with a strange Oriental majesty. There are. few more im- 
portant spots artistically viewed than this group of buildings, 
since here are brought together whole Art-epochs. I have 
always delighted in this old Pisan Duomo begun to be built as 
far back as the 11th century ; for though it is much less bewil- 
dering in its beauty than the many-domed Byzantine San Marco 
at Venice with its dazzling colors and deep shadows, and carven 
flowers, and crowds of white-winged angels as if just lighted on 
it ; and is less gloomily quaint and curiously-sculptured than the 
Gothic churches at Siena and Orvieto ; and has far less of over- 
powering magnificence than the German cathedral at Milan ; 
yet it is so pure a specimen of the Italian Romanesque just 

* For my own vindication I would say that after this lecture was entirely writ- 
ten, I came upon an article on the " Artistic Dualism of the Renaissance," signed 
'* Vernon Lee," in the last Contemporary Review, and was struck with the similar- 
ity of its opening illustration and its treatment with the one that I shall give you. 
The coincidence is wholly accidental, possibly it is historically unavoidable, and 
this fact may perhaps add some confirmation to its aptness and truth. 
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when the Roman basilica budded into the Gothic from the 
inspiration of the same warm southern genius, with its sides 
built of alternate layers of white and dark-green marble ; its 
five naves and three transepts, and dome crowning the inter- 
section of these and binding them compactly in one ; its slender 
columns of Oriental marbles that might have belonged to Solo- 
mon's temple; its gallery behind gallery of open pillars; its 
lofty roof fretted with golden stars ; its glimpses of gilded cor- 
nice seen between the high arches; its hundred windows of 
stained glass ; its bright mosaics and solemn frescoes ; its vir- 
gins and saints from the faultless hand of Del Sarto ; and its 
beautiful bronze gates representing "the mysteries of the 
Redeemer" — something altogether curious, elaborately rich 
and pleasing, but at the same time singularly self-contained, 
classic, even severe ! It shows manifestly its source from the 
basilica of ancient Rome, of which Pisa was originally a colony, 
and this itself is a faint architectural prophecy of the Renais- 
sance. 

This city of Pisa at the mouth of the Arno, now so fallen 
from its former greatness but important as a commercial cen- 
ter before the close of the 10th century, and from which 
" issued the first maritime code in the world " — the proud and 
somewhat treacherous little republic that held its own so long 
against foreign foe and its sister republics of Florence and 
Genoa, and that sent to sea three hundred war vessels and 
brought back the spoils of an older Eastern civilization with 
which, in the odd fashion of those days mingling rapine with 
devotion, to deck its temple of God — this free city of Pisa, above 
all, nourished in its bosom that creative genius, Nicolo Pisano. 
Nicolo of Pisa and Giotto of Florence were the prophets 
of modern art. Nicolo, with his son Giovanni and his pupil 
Andrea Pisano, do not, it is true, represent the Renaissance, 
but rather, as we have said, the light before the dawn. They 
were the reformers before the reformation. They were the 
first fruits of the new culture, not only feeling the influence of 
Dante, but coming freshly themselves in contact with antique 
learning and art. The vase on which is carved a bearded 
Bacchus, and the sarcophagus of Phedra and Hippolytus — 
fragments of the old Greek sculpture which made* Nicolo 
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Pisano a sculptor, and first breathed into hiui the inspiration 
of ancient art which is the everlasting spirit of beauty — may be 
seen at the Campo Santo of Pisa, which is a burial place indeed 
of dead bodies, but a birth-place of Art. This court of the 
Campo Santo so significant in its relation to the revival and 
history of Art contains, as you are aware, an area about four 
hundred feet in length and one hundred and eighteen in width, 
and is surrounded by high walls covered with frescoes — now 
many of them in a lamentable condition of decay — with an 
inner arcade, or cloister with chapels of Gothic tracery-work, 
built by Giovanni Pisano. In the year 1228 the earth which 
covers this cemetery was brought to Pisa from the aceldama of 
Jerusalem, in fifty galleys of the republic. The best artists of 
the day, chiefly from Tuscany, were called to decorate its walls 
with religious paintings ; for, it is a familiar fact, but one of 
great import, that in those days of the revival of art as in the 
time of its greatest perfection, the unity of the arts was recog- 
nized, their mutual dependence on each other, and their com- 
prehensive architectonic effect. The artists themselves moved 
easily in this circle of the arts, and drew their strength from 
all. In our time the musical composer Richard Wagner, has, 
with his more doubtful innovations, seized upon this idea and 
wrought out of it great dramatic expression, and the time will 
come, we think, when Christianity shall employ this conception 
of the unity of the arts with effect, not precisely from the 
motive of Nicholas V. to subdue under the church's authority 
the human mind, but rather to glorify God with the consecra- 
tion of the varied powers of the mind to his praise. We could 
step into the Duomo hard by the Campo Santo, and discourse of 
Nicolo Pisano's glorious sculptured pulpit and his other works ; 
but here in the Campo Santo, though greatly stimulated by 
Nicolo's genius, painting is more prominent, and was more 
influential upon the revival of Art. The early Italian painters 
were fresco-painters, and had not learned the magical charms 
and mysteries of color. Oil-painting was not yet introduced 
into Italy. The broad spaces of wall which in the Byzantine 
architecture were ornamented with mosaics, in the later Lom- 
bard and Gothic architecture were covered with frescoes, or 
paintings in distemper, and this developed a bold and large 

3 
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style and gave play to original genius. But what a pity that 
modern art-critics with their odious accuracy should have 
robbed some of these old fresco-painters of their honors in the 
Pisan Campo Santo! We experience a disappointment such 
as we feel at the demolition of the legend of the building of 
Rome, or of the history of William Tell, or of the story of 
Faust, when we learn that Orcagna, the terrible Orcagna, did 
not, after all, paint the tremendous fresco on the northern wall 
(which even Mr. Ruskin gives him the credit of doing) of the 
'Last Judgment;' and that Giotto is not the author of the 
vigorous picture of the ' Trials of Job ' which occupies a third 
part of the south wall. But these paintings, and others which 
adorn the Campo Santo, especially the animated Scriptural 
scenes of Benozzo Gozzoli executed a century later, making it 
a thoughtful but not gloomy place, show the new spirit that 
had come into painting from Giotto (a greater name than Cim- 
abue to whom the first beginnings of revival are commonly 
ascribed) and that might have come from Dante, Giotto's 
friend, who not only lived in closest intimacy with him but 
proposed to him subjects to paint. These frescoes, whoever 
painted them, are Giottesque. They belong to the sphere of 
this creative mind. They have caught the controlling char- 
acter of this great master — something too of his moral power 
who painted the feeling 'Entombment' in the Arena Chapel 
at Padua, and the grand symbolic figures of 'Poverty,' * Chas- 
tity,' and ' Obedience,' at the lower church of San Francesco at 
Assisi. Perhaps the new power was in the breath of the age 
itself which came over those old Tuscan paintere Aretino 
Spinello, Simone Memmi, Buffamalco, and others, and they 
were raised above themselves. Yet a false impression should 
not be made that the real change had yet taken place, or was 
absolute. Giotto himself but laid foundations, and groped 
in the darkness like a blind giant. He had no scientific 
knowledge of the anatomy of the human body. He lacked 
the commonest technical skill belonging to the present day ; 
and he was almost totally ignorant of the laws of linear per- 
spective and chiaroscuro. He had no conception of the vast 
world of nature as connected with art, and of the infinite 
richness of landscape-painting as afterwards developed. 
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So the tone of these Oampo Santo frescoes has still all the 
rigidity of the old style ; but an indescribable something, a new 
spirit and life, is nevertheless perceptible. There is less con- 
ventionalism in the drawing, and more force in the grouping. 
There is a plainer connection " between the idea intended to be 
conveyed and the object represented." There is an increased 
accuracy in the copy of real objects, in fine a sensible breaking 
away from the lifeless character of the former manner. It is 
not yet art in its true sense, because there is not beauty, but 
there is power, or the prophecy of something powerful to come. 
For an example of this, the figure of Satan who appears before 
God among the angels of heaven, as represented in the fresco 
of the ' Trials of Job,' is, to my mind, a juster conception of 
the personified spirit of evil than even Milton's conception in 
Paradise Lost — not so heroic indeed, but more essentially ugly, 
impure, cunning, strong, vile. If Milton's idea be true as it is 
noble — 

- " for neither do the Spirits damn'd 
Lose all their virtue," 

then his portraiture is the greater, but if evil be evil indeed, 
that is, the opposite of good, of truth, of beauty, then the old 
Tuscan painter's is the finer conception. The contrast which 
this essentially ugly, impish, and defiant form presents to the 
angelic beings who float in the blissful sunshine of the divine 
countenance, is fearfully powerful. He is a deformed blot upon 
the purity, a harsh discord in the harmony of heaven. There 
is also occasionally a gleam of grim humor, and even pathos, 
amid these terrible things, and fearful imaginings of the relig- 
ious mind in the Middle Ages. Nature speaks in the fresco of 
the ' Triumph of Death.' You doubtless recall the touch, when 
as that bat-winged figure of Death (borrowed from Petrarch's 
poetry) is flying to sweep down with her unsparing scythe 
princes and nobles, and pleasure-seeking rich men and ladies 
banquetting under the orange trees to the music of viols, how 
the group of wretched beggars and children of sorrow, misery 
and disappointment, stretch their imploring hands to her in 
vain! She passes them by in scorn. She lets them live. 
Where will you find in the sister arts of poetry and eloquence 
a more wonderful touch of nature than this ? So we see in the 
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same picture the representation of a nun, who though she has 
taken the rigorous vow of poverty, still grasps tightly her well- 
filled purse. In that most terrific though grotesque fresco of 
the ' Last Judgment,' painted probably by the Siennese broth- 
ers Giovanni and Pietro Lorenzetti, in which the " emperor of 
the dolorous realm " is a huge figure (in this instance taken 
from Dante's Inferno, and less thoughtfully powerful but even 
more monstrously hideous than the personation in the other 
picture that has been noticed) there are also touches of satiric 
nature. King Solomon, for example, is depicted as rising from 
his tomb looking altogether doubtful upon which side of the 
judgment-seat to take his place. In one part of the painting a 
watchful angel drags back an ecclesiastic in his full robes from 
the groups of the Blessed into which he is confidently pressing, 
and another serviceable spirit rescues a youth dressed in gay 
attire from a group of the Accursed where in modest conscious- 
ness he had ranged himself — illustrating the Lord's words " the 
first shall be last, and the last first." And above- the whole 
awful scene a pitying archangel sits, partially hiding his sorrow- 
ful countenance in his mantle. We see here the workings of 
the popular conscience. Mind is beginning to act independ- 
ently. There is a foregleam of freedom across the sombre 
scenes. The night of the tasteless, inexpressive, and unreason- 
ing Byzantine period of art, is soon to vanish away. 

By Byzantine Art, let me say, is not meant (as the error is 
sometimes made) early Christian art, which, after its struggle 
with Pagan ideas began to exhibit evidences of a new spirit 
and power; but that Art (Christian indeed as contra-distin- 
guished from heathen) which, originally a weak mixture of 
Orientalized Greek and Latin classicism, sprang up in the East 
at the foundation of Constantinople, A. D. 328, and existed to 
the final conquest of that city by the Turks in 1453. It fairly 
dominated the art of the Christian church both at the East and 
the West from the time of Justinian in the sixth century to 
about the eleventh century, and most of the Byzantine build- 
ings, paintings, mosaics and sculptures, which now exist, belong 
to that middle period. That it had its good points, its grand 
conceptions and achievements, the basilicas of San Marco at 
Venice, San Vitale at Ravenna, and, above all, the church of 
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Santa Sophia built by Justinian at Constantinople, bear testi- 
mony ; and, permit me here to express the hope (registered in 
my deepest mind as I once stood under its disfigured dome) 
that the Greek church of Eastern Europe may, at no distant 
day, worship once more in that mighty fane once dedicated to 
the ' Divine Wisdom.' 

Byzantine Art with much that was richly ornamental and 
occasionally forcible, was however but a dry branch, and sur- 
vived at the West in a stark mannerism, without life or 
movement, its best phases in architecture its woret in painting, 
gorgeously artificial like the imperial court from which it 
originated, but as a general rule, devoid of freedom, nature and 
beauty. It became at last utterly conventional and feebly man- 
neristic, and in its attempts at plastic art it resembled nothing 
in heaven above or earth beneath. It excelled in the cold and 
lifeless decorative art of mosaic. It took on a thoroughly 
hieratic character and was essentially ecclesiastical art ; and 
while we have nothing to say against the Church which nour- 
ished whatever Art there was during the barbarism of the 
Middle Ages, as well as what learning there was, yet it must 
be said that the Church, unwittingly it may be, used its all 
but omnipotent authority to maintain the false canons of taste 
that had become fixed in its own practice. We have thus taken 
an illustration of the earliest beginnings of the new spirit in 
art from the frescoes of the Campo Santo at Pisa belonging to 
the Fourteenth century ; let us now take another illustration of 
this light before the dawn from the sister art of Architecture 
— which brings us where we must sooner or later have come, 
to the "lily-city." 

The circle of the cathedral of Florence and the buildings that 
surround it, — the Bigallo with its famous loggia, the Baptistery 
of San Giovanni with its bronze gates, and the Campanile of 
Giotto, that " one poor steeple," as the old Florentines proudly 
called it, which is estimated to have cost at the rate of three 
hundred dollars a superficial foot, making an entire expenditure 
of what would amount in the currency of our day to twenty- 
five million dollars, built too by a small republic amid constant 
wtfrs and struggles for existence* — these renowned buildings 

* Jarves' Art-Hints, p. 39. 
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form another great center from which the earliest light ema- 
nated, or on which it rested. The domical basilica of Santa 
Maria del Fiore, like the chalice of the lily in this city of 
flowers, itself marks a period in art. 

The story of the building of the cupola of the Florentine 
cathedral, which is the model of the dome of St. Peter's at 
Rome, only the more solid and perfect of the two, and really 
the larger, measuring simply the cupola and not the drum on 
which it rests, — as related by Vasari (the gem of his book) — is 
not surpassed as an example of heroic energy and genius. In 
such a history Art asserts its place as an expression of mind, 
and of national character. These buildings, reared by an in- 
spiration of liberty, have exercised an undeniable influence 
upon man's spiritual destiny, upon poetry and literature, upon 
popular forms of government in Europe, upon the advancement 
of freedom, proving Art to be no plaything of the age, no mere 
instrument of mindless decoration and sensual amusement, 
which it became in the last stages of the Decadence, and which 
it is threatening again to become, and in our free land under 
the influences of a money prosperity and materialistic tenden- 
cies. Art has higher uses than to amuse and decorate. The 
stern old council chamber in the rugged Palazzo Vecchio of 
Florence, that once accommodated a thousand free citizens of 
the republic in their deliberations, frowns upon such petty 
ideas of Art, as in many quarters so unworthily prevail. 

"Art," says Mr. Ruskin, " is properly no recreation, it can- 
not be learned at spare moments ; nor pursued when we have 
nothing better to do. It is no handiwork for drawing-room 
tables ; no relief of the ennui of boudoirs ; it must be under- 
stood and undertaken seriously or not at all. To advance it 
men's lives must be given, and to receive it their hearts. ' Le 
peintre Rubens s'amuse k etre ambassadeur,' said one with 
whom, but for his own words, we might have thought that 
effort had been absorbed in power, and the labor of his art in 
its felicity." 

None of this group of edifices of which we are now speaking, 
excepting the old walls of the Baptistery of San Giovanni were 
in existence when Dante was born ; and they are, it might be said, 
because he was ; for both Brunelleschi and Giotto were students 
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of his writings, and their greatest works reveal the impress of 
his sublime genius. At all events, Dante and Brunelleschi 
drank at the same fountain of classical antiquity. The plan 
of the cathedral at Florence was made, and the main body of 
the edifice was built, as you know, at the end of the 13th cen- 
tury by Arnolfo di Cainbrio, the same architect who built the 
Palazzo Vecchio. I will not repeat the familiar decree of the 
popular will by which the republic though struggling with for- 
midable enemies consecrated its treasures to the erection of 
this temple, to be built, so it ran, " with the greatest possible 
magnificence that the human mind is capable of conceiving, 
since it has been decreed in council, both public and private, by 
the most able men of this city, that nothing should be under- 
taken for the community which did not correspond entirely to 
the ideas of its most enlightened citizens united together to de- 
cide on such subjects." Under the succeeding hands of Giotto, 
Taddeo Gaddi, Orcagna, and Lorenzo Filippi, it grew for a 
century or more, but none had the force to undertake its 
crowning cupola, which the Byzantine method of pendentive 
supports in corners, or the rearing of a domical vault upon 
huge piers, thus narrowing and filling up the space beneath, 
could not achieve. It was not until the fiery-minded little 
Brunelleschi began to muse upon this problem that it had any 
prospect of being solved. lie seemed to be raised up for this 
sole work ; for while like Giotto, Leone Alberti, Lionardo da 
Vinci, and some other artists of that extraordinary age of great 
men, he was a universal genius, a keen disputant in philosophy, 
a theologian, sculptor, painter, inventor it might be said of 
linear perspective, geometrician, artificer in gold, poet, orator — 
he was more than all, architect ; a master of that comprehensive 
art which, as the etymology of the word implies, is the first art, 
the primitive art — and really so — since to make a house for 
man to live in and a house for God to dwell in, is commonly 
the original manifestation of the art-instinct of a people. 
Filippo Brunelleschi, as the chronicles say, came while a very 
young man to Florence burning with eagerness to compete with 
Ghiberti and other sculptors for the gates of San Giovanni. 
You remember the story. His generosity yielded the first 
place to Ghiberti in the competition ; but his own genius soared 
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higher. He was to place the topmost stone with rejoicing upon 
fay no 'to the Duomo of Alfonso. This filled his ardent and profoundly 
musing mind. No way presented itself to cover the vast void 
with a dome that united nave and transept. He could see no 
light upon it until happily he turned his feet to go to Rome. 
There for years he studied the building methods of the ancients. 
He dug to the deepest foundations of the old Roman edifices. 
He sought the secret of the solid and bold Roman vault. Vasari 
says : " Donato having returned to Florence, Filippo was left 
alone in Rome, and there he labored continually among the ruins 
of the buildings, where he studied more industriously than ever. 
Nor did he rest until he had drawn every description of fabric 
— temples, round, square, or octagon; basilicas, aqueducts, 
baths, arches, the coliseum and amphitheatres, of which he 
examined all the modes of binding and clamping, as well as the 
turning of the vaults and arches ; he took note likewise of all 
the methods used for uniting the stones as well as of the means 
employed for securing the equilibrium and close conjunction of 
all the parts. He pondered specially on the difficulties involved 
in the vaults of the Ritonda (the Pantheon) and maturely con- 
sidered the means by which it might be effected. He well ex- 
amined and made careful drawings of the other vaults and 
arches of antiquity ; to these he devoted perpetual study, and 
if by chance he found fragments of capitals, columns, cornices, 
or basements of buildings buried in the earth, he set laborers 
to work and caused them to be dug out, until the foundation 
was laid open to view." 

He returned to Florence with the secret. He wrought out 
his plans patiently and silently. In no haste but at the right 
time he urged the city to complete the cupola, I will not tell 
the story of a life-time — how baffled and thrown back, he re- 
turned ever to the contest — how he craftily caused to assemble 
together in Florence, in order to bring out their incompetence 
and triumph over them, the most celebrated artists of the 
world — how by violence, by audacity, by cunning, by elo- 
quence, by pathos, and more than all by the resistless argument 
of convincing skill, never losing sight of his object, outwitting 
his colleague, Ghiberti, he at length, in 1420, obtained sole 
"directorship of the great design, — how going on step by step, 
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overcoming workmen's strikes and every technical difficulty 
with an invention absolutely inexhaustible and never once 
baffled, he lived to see the wondrous dome, as by magic, sus- 
pended in mid-air, and even the lantern crowning it, though 
not completed externally nor the outer marble casing of the 
drum laid on, and breathed his last in 1446, within a year of 
three score and ten. There this work of a great life stands in 
the bosom of the " lily-city," so beautiful that Michael Angelo 
had his tomb placed in the church of Santa Croce hard by, in 
such a spot that when the doore were opened the dome might 
be seen from where he lay. It was in architecture the first 
freeing from the old Byzantine and Gothic styles. It was an 
emanation from the breath of power lingering in the ruins of 
antique Rome. The architecture of the Renaissance was in its 
beginnings the revival of Latin antiquity, being thus a resusci- 
tation on its own soil of the same Italian genius that built the 
Pantheon ; while the arts of sculpture and painting were mainly 
inspired, as will be made to appear, from Greek classic art. 
Brunelleschi's dome, I need not tell you was an improvement 
upon the Pantheon. It consisted of two disjoined domes in 
fact assisting e#ch other, an outer and inner — a ribbed outer 
octagonal cupola covering an interior vault — and both raised 
upon an octagonal drum, with the vast diameter of one hun- 
dred and thirty-eight feet and six inches at the base, and from 
the cornice of the drum to the eye of the dome one hundred 
and thirty-three feet and three inches in height, and about one 
hundred feet more from the ground, topped by a lantern of 
fifty feet, and all supported upon eight massive piers — self- 
supported — hung in air, and rising like an exhalation, silently 
without scaffolding, or centering, as by the pure force of scien- 
tific genius, the miracle of that age, and the original of all great 
domical buildings of the Renaissance from St. Peter's to our 
own Washington capitol. 

Though I freely confess that to my own mind the aspiring 
character of the Gothic, gathering its forest of vaults, arches 
and lines like a prayer, in one shaft, piercing the heavens and 
"running up into infinity," is fitter, and grander for church 
architecture than the domical basilica of the Renaissance which, 
with all its soaring, still seems to cling to earth like a monstrous 
4 
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plant, yet I could not — to say it with respect — agree with Mr. 
Ruskin in his condemnation of everything in architecture that 
is not Gothic, or at least that did not exist before the fifteenth 
century ; and I must say I rejoice in the Renaissance if for no 
other reason than that it was a declaration of independence ; 
that the mind was liberated from bondage, from a conventional 
form of art, and made free to invent, to combine, to originate 
new forms, while still based on the old eternal principles of 
beauty. The modern mind found its irresistible expression in 
the Renaissance — we cannot go back of it — and if evil and 
license have come along with it, so has also good ; and the good 
will predominate. Mr. Ruskin, as we know, in his noble and 
enthusiastic way, makes Art to comprehend a great many other 
things besides Art — religion, ethics, metaphysics, political econ- 
omy, science, and pretty much everything else that is good ; 
but while Art has much to do with all these, and is greatly 
influenced by them, it must still be clearly discriminated from 
them and judged by its own laws. 

In the Florentine Duomo of which we are speaking, an edi- 
fice that forms a "new departure" in architecture, being a 
mean between the pointed and the ancient, thus taking its 
peculiar place in that revival of art which finds its sanction 
mainly in the principles of ancient art as a standard, in this 
church are specimens of stained windows of greatest beauty 
executed at Liibeck in the early part of the 15th century, whose 
designs are attributed to Ghiberti and Donato, commonly called 
Donatello. There are other works by these two artists in the 
church, and also sculpture-pieces, wood-carvings, and paintings, 
by Paolo Uccello, Jacopo della Quercia, Luca della Robbia, and 
Domenico Ghirlandajo, which introduce us to some of the prin- 
cipal names of the Early Renaissance, in whose works not only 
the hints or the prophecies of true art are found, but the abso- 
lute qualities — not only the suggestion of power but the mani- 
festation of beauty. Here, in free Florence, before the rise of 
the power of the Medici and after the power of feudalism had 
been broken by the development of a stalwart civic life among 
the people, in this free city so full of movement and political 
and intellectual life, there was originated a wonderful individ- 
uality. There was an opportunity for this individuality made 
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by the new political liberty. The ideas of antiquity like seed 
cast into rich soil produced fruits of surprising variety. It was 
not alone the revived spirit of antiquity which brought about 
the Renaissance of Art, but it was this spirit of antiquity acting 
upon the awakened and freed mind of the Italian people al- 
lowed to carry out its national instincts, emancipated in a meas- 
ure from the yoke of ecclesiastical medievalism, and itself full 
of that same artistic genius which created the great works of 
antiquity. It was seed in congenial soil. It was fire to inflam- 
mable matter. It was the discovery of the true artistic prin- 
ciples united to the genius of a highly Aesthetic people, who 
loved beauty as well as freedom, who in their temperament and 
sympathies, like the ancient Greeks, found a ready expression 
in Art, and who, like children let out of school where a conven- 
tional task-master had long ruled, rioted in their n£w liberty 
through the green fields of nature. Great works sprang up. 
Adjoining the Duomo, the Campanile of Giotto rose like a 
stately flower. It is true that this tower of Giotto was begun 
as early as the middle of the Fourteenth Century, but it was 
continued from designs of Giotto (it is a pity that his beautiful 
conception of a pointed spire was not carried out) by his pupil 
Taddeo Gaddi, and it was enriched with carvings by Andrea 
Pisano, Luca della Robbia, and Donatello, which last two 
sculptors bring it down to the actual period of the Renais- 
sance. The subjects of these sculpture-pieces upon Giotto's 
Campanile like the age itself, form a curious mingling of 
scriptural and classic; of religious and profane; of Adam 
and Orpheus ; of the seven sacraments and the seven liberal 
arts ; of Noah's ark and the emigration of Daedalus, as an em- 
blem of the spirit of modern commerce and industry. The 
mind's fancies had begun to burgeon in a more genial sun- 
shine ; nature gave signs of a more powerful life ; and though 
the age was still predominantly religious and under the sway of 
ecclesiastical ideas, yet in the words of another : " The subject 
of representation was no longer limited by the dictates of the 
church, but was suggested by the instinct of what is true and 
divine deep in the soul of the individual artist ; so that works 
of art had become things to treasure and admire, not because 
they told the well-known sacred histories, but because they con- 
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tained within themselves a world of independent and sensitive 
beauty." This marks a true advance in Art. 

This period of progress is shown perhaps, still more clearly, 
in another beautiful series of Florentine Art-works — the famous 
bronze gates of the Baptistery of San Giovanni just across the 
Piazza from the cathedral. Here we find ourselves at last 
standing on solid Early Renaissance ground; for while the 
Baptistery itself is a structure of unknown antiquity, its north- 
ern and eastern gates which are the most famous — although the 
gate that now stands at the south made by Andrea Pisano in 
1330 to the joy of all Tuscany is very noble — were erected at 
the expense of the guild of Florentine merchants between 1400 
and 1424. This period marks about the commencement of the 
Early Renaissance. We enter now upon a charming region of 
Art. W^ have come down from the barren though picturesque 
hills into the sweet and fruitful plains. The true life of beauty 
springs up around us. The sun shines and the birds sing. As 
in a piece of genuine Renaissance Italian poetry : 

" The leafy tresses of that timeless garden 

Nor fragile brine nor fresh snow dares to whiten ; 

Frore winter never comes the rills to harden 

Nor winds the tender shrubs and herbs to frighten ; 

Glad spring is always here, a laughing warden; 
Nor do the seasons wane, but ever brighten ; 

Here to the breeze young May, her curls unbinding, 

With thousand flowers her wreath is ever winding.'** 

Yet this new spring of Early Renaissance art is, unfortunately 
not so lasting. It is a peculiar period which, like that of the 
new-born pair in Eden amid its fresh roses and odors, does not 
endure long, but which, while it lasts, is a. prophecy of what 
may and should be again. It is a Golden Age of Art to look 
back upon — a breath of that spring which shall surely visit the 
world again. Goethe in his Torquato Tasso sings : 

" My friend, the Golden Age is long gone by; 
The good alone can ever bring it back ; 
And shall I truly tell you what 1 think ? 
The Golden Age, with which the poet loves 
To flatter us, the perfect age, it was, 
So it appears to me, as little as it is; 
And were it reaUy, it were only so 
As we can always have it now again." 

* Symonds' Sketches of Studies in Italy, p. 224. 
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In this brief period there was still truth and genuineness. 
Originating from the depths of medievalism and not yet sep- 
arated from it, it was highly religious, and of a sincere, even if, 
as some of us may think, mystic faith ; yet Art while it thus 
retained the holy calm of religion, rejoiced in a new freedom, 
drank at the old uncovered fountain of beauty, call it Helicon, 
or Egeria, or Nature ; was uncorrupted as yet by the ' human- 
istic' philosophy that, united with the luxuriousness of the 
growing power of the princes, and in Florence of the Medici, 
finally prevailed over its simplicity; but, released from the 
false canons of taste which forbade the representation of nat- 
ural beauty and the copying of real life, and the joy of looking 
Nature and God in the face, there seems to have come to the 
art of sculpture at least, as we have said, its golden period. 
"Antique beauty domesticated itself under Christian themes ;" 
and He, the loving spirit who had created both, was glorified 
more truly. This is delightfully exemplified in the flowering 
gates of Ghiberti made in enduring brass, a cast of which is in 
the north gallery of our Art building. These beautiful works 
are quite familiar to you; but they become, I think, more 
interesting when we exactly place them in the history of Art, 
and see their proper relations to its whole course and develop- 
ment. 

Ghiberti was a young man of but twenty-three, a goldsmith's 
apprentice, when he entered into the competition for the gates. 
The consuls of the guild of Florentine merchants undertook to 
erect in 1401 a second gate that should equal or surpass the old 
one of Andrea Pisano. No expense was to be spared. The 
competition was thrown open and the subject of the 4 Sacrifice 
of Isaac ' to be done in bronze in one year's time, was the test. 
Ghiberti's success over his rivals, and his twenty-two years' 
labor from 1402 to 1424 are well known. The subjects of the 
northern gate, or folding-doors, represented on twenty panels 
(ten on each door) are drawn from the history of Christ, with 
eight panels below containing full-length effigies of the evange- 
lists, and the doctors of the Latin Church (majestic figures) ; 
while around all runs a rich border of fruit, flower and foliage 
ornamentation, intermingled with heads of prophets and sibyls 
boldly and exquisitely wrought — or as Ghiberti himself said, 
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" with infinite diligence and infinite love." In one of these 
busts we see the bald head of the artist. But as is usually the 
case, the best reward of good labor done is having more to do, 
and this lovely work only led the way to another still fairer 
and more wonderful. That same guild of Florentine merchants 
decreed another gate to be made by the same artist, cost what 
it might. The middle, or eastern doors, which were assigned 
to Ghiberti in 1424 and were finished in 1447, — not indeed 
entirely completed, gilded, and set up until 1450, twenty-six 
years after the first — represent the history of the Old Testa- 
ment, and these are the gates whose elegance elicited Michael 
Angelo's words that every school-boy knows — 

" So marvellously wrought 
That they might serve to be the gates of heaven." 

But like Brunelleschi's cupola they were Ghiberti's life-work. 
Nearly fifty years he labored on these two brazen doors. Cen- 
turies have gone and those " gates beautiful " are lovely still. 
Practical men who ask what Art is good for, and who some- 
times have a little disdain for the beautiful work of the artist 
in this day of ceaseless action, and restless achievement, and 
greed of present possession, might learn something from those 
calm works of the old masters who patiently wrought for all 
time — works 

" Of labor, that in lasting fruit outgrows 
Far noisier schemes, accomplished in repose, 
Too great for haste, too high for rivalry." 

So in scholarship, science, and virtue, the prize is not for a 
day's labor but a life's toil. The Great Artist is not in a hurry. 
He finishes and polishes his beautiful works slowly, and rounds 
his silver stars and sets them shining high in the heaven to 
light the ages. From the creation to the finished cosmos, the 
simple classic words are true in a divine as well as human sense, 
ara longa est Art is long in the doing, and long in the lasting 
and shining like the stars. 
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LECTURE II. 

At the close of the previous lecture I was speaking of those 
flowery doors of Ghiberti, that seem to have been purposely 
designed to open to the whole new and fresh world of modern 
art. 

I will speak of the sculpture of this period of the Early Renais- 
sance, resuming my remarks upon Ghiberti and the Gates of the 
Baptistery. 

Ghiberti, while a young man, conceived a passionate enthusi- 
asm for the study of Greek sculpture, which, in his day, had be- 
gun to be sought after in Italy, owing to the new interest in 
Greek literature introduced by the coming of Greek scholars 
from the East to Florence, in the days of Cosimo de' Medici ; 
when that merchant prince had not yet developed his deep-laid 
schemes of power, and was a simple citizen, though of immense 
wealth, and a munificent patron of learning. 

This search for antiquities had become a passion with all 
classes, and embraced not only statues, but vases, bronzes, coins, 
mosaics, and every description of the antique which had been 
buried for ages under the ruins of the old cities. The discovery 
of a Greek statue was a f orti ne to a poor man, or a title of 
nobility. The Pythian Apollo was found near Cape Antium ; 
the Laocoon in a windowless chamber of the baths of Titus. 
Popes and princes vied for the possession of each newly discov- 
ered fragment, and it was invested in the imagination of those 
who were enthusiastic in the new learning, with an almost su- 
pernatural charm and value. Indeed nothing was esteemed 
beautiful but what was ancient. Ghiberti, too, was carried 
away by this ardor for antiquity ; but while thus enraptured by 
the revelation of beauty in these fragments of Greek sculpture, 
he was also greatly influenced by Giotto's painting, and having 
as yet more enthusiasm than actual knowledge, he was led to 
attempt to transfer the picturesque effect of painting to stone 
and brass. He was only too successful in this. He made the hard 
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bronze plastic in his hands, and with marvellous skill managed to 
introduce upon almost smooth surfaces scenes and groups in dif- 
ferent planes of perspective, aiming at elaborate landscape effects 
and all the accessories and detail of painting excepting color. 
Each panel of his bronze gates, you may have observed, forms a 
picture in itself, as if it could be taken out, framed, and hung. 
His success in this particular has done injury to his art, as is 
witnessed in similar works even to this late day. While then 
the skill shown in the doors of the Baptistery in overcoming 
the difficulties of the material, the plastic invention, the deli- 
cacy and taste in treatment, the animation without extravagance, 
the calm and noble style, the perfect finish and grace of every 
part, wrought a lasting influence for good upon modern 
sculpture, yet, in so far as these works embodied a false prin- 
ciple, they did harm. Their very beauty served to obscure, as 
by an illusion of truth, the boundaries between sculpture and 
painting. A glorious but limited art is that of sculpture ! 

It may demand the highest artistic skill to produce the great- 
est effects in so confined a sphere (for probably the artistic 
genius of man never rose higher than in Phidias whose gold 
and ivory statue of Zeus at Olympia remained for eight hun- 
dred years the mightiest impersonation of power that art ever 
conceived, and he who had seen it was pronounced happy)* 
but still the greatest genius in the art of sculpture is compelled 
to walk in comparatively narrow bounds. It may easily exceed 
these bounds, and attempt things which do not belong to it. 
Even the grand group of the Laocoon, about which the ancient 
and modern worlds have stood in admiration, belongs to the 
decadence of Greek sculpture, and has fallen from the Phidian 
ideal ; for it has attempted to represent in sculpture what could 
only be adequately done by the arts of painting and poetry. 
It has not only striven to express perspective as in landscape 
by giving different relative sizes to the figures of the same 
group, but also mental emotion. Sculpture is objective and 
simple, not subjective and complex. The varying moods of 
the individual mind do not flit around inflexible marble ; while 
marble or bronze may still render nobly some permanent feel- 
ing, motive, or conception of an idealized type. Michael An- 

♦LGbkes' Hist, of Art, voL i. p. 198. 
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gelo himself (it is conceded), in some of his sublimest works, 
overpassed these just bounds of his art, and indulged in exag- 
gerated demonstrations of mental states. The ancients of the 
first period of sculpture would not have delineated either the 
agony or the lassitude of the mind, which manifest themselves 
in writhing muscles and distorted limbs. These may be mag- 
nificent but they are not art. Thus with all his mighty genius, 
coming nearer to the ancients than any modern, Michael Angelo 
sometimes reversed the arts and failed of the highest effect. 
Sculpture demands unity and harmony ; and when it is broken 
up into many motives, or has parts which do not bear common 
relation to the same object, when it contains incongruous acces- 
sories such as landscape-painting may effectively introduce, like 
the multifarious wealth of nature, it loses its impression ; so 
that a battered Theseus torso, or a marred Venus of Milo, are 
more beautiful in their simplicity, than the most varied but 
confused grouping of figures and actions great in themselves. 
The beauty of sculpture is ideal, speaking to the mind, rather 
than pictorial, speaking to the eyes and sensibilities ; and the 
idea in sculpture must not be too obvious but must appeal to 
the intelligence of the beholder — the susceptibility of soul 
which is in him — who with his own kindling thought, like the 
story of Pygmalion and his statue that concealed under it a 
truth, warms the cold marble into life. 

Ghiberti therefore, in his great work of the gates, by indulg- 
ing in this scenic effect, having too much of the goldsmith's 
literal and exact art, lost somewhat of the grand simplicity of 
classic sculpture ; but what was lost here was made up in the 
grace, clearness and noble animation of his pictures. He 
brought back art to nature. 

Passing on we come to one of Ghiberti's unsuccessful com- 
petitors in the gates, who is, nevertheless, a great artist exercis- 
ing a powerful influence upon the revival of art — Jacopo della 
Quercia. He too, by the pure force of genius, succeeded in 
escaping from the bondage of traditionalism and coming into 
the liberty of one who worked from his own ideas. His style 
is bolder than Ghiberti's, though lacking its elegance. An art- 
critic says of him : " Had the gates of the Baptistery been en- 
trusted to his execution we might have possessed a masterpiece 
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of more heroic style." In his bas-reliefs of St. Petronius exe- 
cuted between 1428 and 1435 there is a rugged energy which 
anticipates the style of Michael Angelo, and is said to have 
directly influenced that sculptor in some of his works. At the 
same time this master could delineate the motionless calm of 
death, as in the portrait of the beautiful Haria del Caretto on 
her tomb in the cathedral of Lucca.* 

A greater sculptor now comes before us, who was another 
rival of Ghiberti in the gates, though but a stripling at the 
time — Donatello. lie was a still closer copyist of nature than 
either of those who have been already mentioned. He struck 
out boldly into new paths. Renaissance sculpture gained an 
immense advance under his hand. The older JJyzantine and 
Gothic sculptors had confined themselves to the carving of un- 
detached figures in connection with mural architecture, though 
some round sculpture had been made as in the cathedrals of 
Verona, and Modena, and elsewhere ; but these sculptures were 
generally of a rude though earnest character, f Donatello, 
though mainly carving architectural bas-reliefs also made larger 
single figures. His St. George in the church of Or San Michele, 
at Florence, is particularly bold and vigorous in its youthful 
beauty. Of a humoristic nature, Donatello was original, 
homely, and at times terribly realistic and true to ugliness ; for 
he aimed at truth and individualization, more than beauty, 
although some of his angel-heads are of exceeding sweetness. 
He went to nature, and sought through the antique not so 
much the reproduction of the antique, as the path to nature. 
The children represented in his bas-reliefs are, as it were, sepa- 
rated from the cold marble or bronze and are flesh itself, so 
full are they of life and movement. 

We arrive now at a younger contemporary of Ghiberti and 
Donatello, yet belonging to the same Florentine group of 
sculptors standing as it were about the " gates" — a lovely artist, 
who was indeed one of the truest types of the unspoiled inno- 
cence, freedom, and grace of the Early Renaissance, though 

* Symonds' Renaissance in Italy, p. 132. 

f Reference is not here made to the symbolic sculpture, especially of the north- 
ern Gothic cathedrals of Germany and France, in which sometimes profound 
religious ideas are conveyed, and genuine artistic motive and genius exhibited. 
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moving in a circumscribed sphere even of the sculptor's art — 
Luca della Robbia. The spirit of beauty seems to have found 
him. Singularly enough, though a sculptor, the material he 
chiefly employed was glazed terra cotta, or glazed clay slightly 
colored ; and with this ductile material £e produced the most 
delightful effects. The noble character and refined loveliness of 
his female heads, and the joyous grace and bounding innocence 
of his youthful figures, especially those of the singers, players, 
and dancers, carved upon the marble frieze in front of the 
organ of the Florentine cathedral, which sculptures are now in 
the Uffizi palace, though treating religious themes, seem like a 
new and happy world after emerging from the gloomy archaic 
period of religious art ; as if he delighted to catch nature in her 
joyous moments, when she wore a gleam of Eden-light upon 
her face ; and yet there is nothing extravagant in his mirthful- 
ness, but it is the simple expression of a healthy and loving 
spirit. That he could also be strong as well as beautiful, is seen 
in the figure of St. Dominic in the bas-relief representing the 
Virgin sitting between St. James and St. Dominic in the church 
of San Jacopo di Ripoli. If an ideal how wonderfully he treats 
it. The St. Dominic of Luca della Robbia is no vulgar con- 
ception of the founder of the formidable order of inquisitors — 
no fierce-visaged man with blood and flame burned as it were 
upon his countenance. There is silent but intense force. It is 
in some respects even a saintly face. The features are finely 
chiselled and full of intellectual character. But they are very 
peculiar and will bear study. It is a face of ecclesiastical un- 
mercifulness. There is a sad, unsmiling expression, accompa- 
nied with a look of such unyielding severity of purpose, that it 
is fairly tremendous. One feels as if he who bears it could 
torment the world without compunction for a theory. This St. 
Dominic holds a long lily stem in his hand as if the pureness of 
his doctrine were a sufficient apology for the implacableness of 
his zeal, and the destruction of his foes. But by the side of 
this stern and powerful man sits the Madonna holding her 
child, a type of maternal loveliness and grace. It is woman- 
hood celestialized — I cannot permit myself even in the mys- 
tical sense of the faith of that day to say deified — by a thought 
of divine mercy. Raphael himself has not surpassed the sweet- 
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ness of some of these gracious Madonna countenances of Luca 
della Robbia. One of his most famous works is the ornamenta- 
tion of the bronze doors of the canon's sacristy in the Floren- 
tine cathedral which he covered with glazed earthen bas-reliefs. 
These doors have also an interesting historical association ; for 
they were the doors that were so opportunely closed by Politian 
and others of the friends of Lorenzo de' Medici, when at the 
assassination of his brother Giuliano, Lorenzo found a safe ref- 
uge in the sacristy of the church. Luca della Robbia, in a 
word, is one of the best types of the Early Renaissance — of its 
whilom innocence, joyfulness and freedom, when it united a 
reverent spirit with an unpedantic enthusiasm for antiquity and 
a new-awakened love for nature. These artists, amid a confus- 
ing maze, had found the lost thread of art ; and they found it 
through a study of the ancients, who, in sculpture at least, pos- 
sessed the secret. 

A weighty axiom is the saying of Goethe, " The point is for a 
work to be thoroughly good, and then it is sure to be classical." 
The truth of this oft-quoted remark forms, I think, the great 
apology for the Renaissance. If the Renaissance did not keep 
up to its standard and after a while fell away into the splendid 
sen8uousnes8 of the 16th century and the absolute falsities of 
the Decadence, it nevertheless had the penetration to discover 
the true standard ; and did not also Christianity fall away from 
its early purity into false doctrines and practices ? If the gen- 
ius of the ancients had possessed itself of true art-principles, 
had showed the road to what is perfect, then the impulse of the 
Early Renaissance was in the right direction in following the 
antique, which led back to original sources of art in nature. 
The mind of the Renaissance artist was emancipated by the 
force of the human element in the antique from its blind wor- 
ship of an oppressive form, and learned to comprehend Chris- 
tian ideas themselves in a new spirit. The spring-torrent of 
Christian faith descending from the heavenly hills, destroyed 
for a time the channels of the old art, and until confined in the 
iron conduits of Christian medisevalism, was destructive of art 
itself, and swept away its very fact and existence, as an expres- 
sion of the human soul. What had Christian martyrs and con- 
fessors to do with heathen sculptures and temples? They 
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loathed the sight of them as the emblems of idolatry. But as 
time went on, Art, as one of the absolute and necessary mani- 
festations of the human mind and of national genius, was again 
recognized, and so the devastating torrent was gradually turned 
back into forced and conventional courses like the Roman aque- 
ducts, till it was almost wasted in those arbitrary and dogmatic 
channels which allowed no kind of freedom. No flowers grew 
along these artificial ways. There was no playful winding like 
the natural stream in these straight and narrow courses into 
which ecclesiastic art was trained. Nature and beauty were 
wellnigh destroyed, when by a providential circumstance na- 
ture once more asserted itself by the help of the antique, and 
then art came to life, or was new-born. It must always be so. 
Touch the antique and you touch the true in art. Was not 
this signally proved at the end of the eighteenth century, when 
Winckelman and Lessing by the study of ancient art, arrested 
the decadence of art, and produced as it were a new temporary 
renaissance ? 

I cannot dwell with particularity upon the other sculptors of 
this period — upon the bold and realistic Pollajuolo, the poetic 
and delightful Rossellino, the mild Setignano, the scenic Maj- 
ano who caught Ghiberti's pictorial style, and Donatello's pu- 
pil, Andrea Verrocchio, who was the master of Lionardo da 
Vinci — glory enough for him. But I cannot forget that it was 
this Florentine sculptor, Verrocchio, who, with Leopardi the 
Venetian, made that commanding equestrian bronze statue 
which usually goes by the name of the " Warrior," and which 
stands by the side of the basilica of Saint John and Paul in 
Venice. Titian's painting of the martyrdom of St. Peter the 
Dominican that once hung within the walls of this church was 
not nobler as a work of art than this statue without its walls. 
It is of such amazing vivacity and force that it might be called 
the finest equestrian statue of modern art. Many a time have 
I stopped in that melancholy and deserted piazza under the 
blazing Italian sun transfixed by its power. While outwardly 
but the portraiture of Bartolommeo Colleoni, a bold, crafty, 
aiid unscrupulous soldier, it is such an emblem of courage and 
antagonism, that it partakes of the moral sublime. So ought 
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a good man, panoplied in proof -armor, to look and ride with 
an undaunted countenance against the powers of evil in this 
world ! 

But we must now turn for a few moments to sketch in some 
more regular way than has been heretofore done, though of 
course very rapidly, the history of the painting of this Early 
Kenaissance period, which art, even before that of sculpture 
(except in the single instance of Nicolo Pisano), felt the reviv- 
ing breath of the new movement. 

The French writer, Coindet, in his history of Italian painting 
says, that it is in the art of mosaic we must seek the history of 
painting in those obscure ages. Mosaic, he asserts, forms the 
intermediate link between ancient and modern art. The old 
Greeks practiced it with success ; they cultivated it in prefer- 
ence even to painting as being more permanent ; and this ex- 
plains how, in the complete decline of antique art, it is the 
enduring mosaic which has transmitted to us the best traditions 
of classic painting. Mosaic was not then as now the work of 
the copyist, but that its compositions were fresh and original, 
may be seen in the magnificent fragment of the " Battle of 
Issus " that was found at Pompeii. It is true that in the cata- 
combs of Rome and Naples, there are vestiges to be seen of 
early Christian painting, properly so called ;* but it was the 
mosaic which constituted almost the first Christian art, certainly 
in Italy ; and the eldest Christian mosaics are in the corrupt 
Greek or Byzantine style, where nature and truth are lost sight of. 
This is the case, says Coindet, not only in the figure which is de- 
lineated by the mosaic, but in all its accessories, and even in the 
drapery which is as uniform as geometric lines. The expres- 
sion, too, has the rigidity of marble, a spectral air, a total ab- 
sence of animation ; the body is elongated beyond measure, the 
proportions are meagre, there is no motive, or action; the 
bodies have not even the appearance of being able to move or 
do anything. They have lost the form of humanity and have 
become lay figures and symbolic types. Nevertheless these 

* There is every reason to think that these primitive paintings by no means 
partook of the immobility of the hieratic type of later Christian art ; but, as in 
the representations of the Savior, they were characterized by a winning freedom, 
nature and sensibility. — Rio's L'Art Chretien, p. 41. 
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mosaic representations are accompanied by great elaborateness 
of ornamentation, and rich gold and jewel work, so that when 
the mosaic is gradually transformed into the altar-painting, the 
same characteristics remain — the dead uniformity, the elaborate 
and bizarre ornamentation. After the capture of Constantino* 
pie by the Venetians, the Greek artists of Constantinople fol- 
lowed their works into Western Europe, and spread the influ- 
ence of their art throughout Italy. They became the accred- 
ited artists of the Church and set the stamp of their manner- 
istic style upon all ecclesiastical art — especially painting. The 
pictures with which the churches were adorned were not inde- 
pendent works of the artist's own mind, but were constructed, 
as Greek altar-pieces now are, mostly upon unvarying types. 
We have already seen how the fresco painters of the Pisan 
Campo Santo in the Fourteenth Century began to assert their 
freedom, and to swerve a little from the old Greek style formed 
on the mosaic; and even before Cimabue and Giotto there 
were artists like Giunta of Pisa and Margharitone who worked 
in encaustic and water colors, with the slight gain of freedom 
there may have been in these methods. The reforming genius 
of Italian painting (as we have already had frequent occasion to 
point out) was Giotto. He first really burst the bands of tradi- 
tion and manifested individuality. Through the study of an- 
tiquity and a shrewd though not scientific observation of nature, 
he begins to put life in those immobile figures. The eyes gain 
expression ; the body if not anatomically correct, has limbs ; 
the hands and feet do not terminate in long points but have a 
natural formation ; the groups are harmonized in their action. 
He it is who has transmitted to us the features of the poet 
Dante. But Giotto, as one writer has remarked, putting it all 
in a word, " belonged to the Middle Ages, though his method 
and spirit anticipate the Renaissance." 

It remained for another great creative genius to bring paint- 
ing up to the revival period, and that was Masaccio. His short 
life of twenty-seven years, from 1401 to 1428, brought to a 
close it is said by the jealousy of his rivals (for this beautiful 
world of Art has stormy passions sweeping across it like trop- 
ical tempests) was Early Renaissance. 
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In the Branacci Chapel of the Church of Santa Maria del 
Carmine in Florence where Masaccio painted his twelve fres- 
coes which are the highest expression of his genius — dry,'hard, 
and colorless as they now appear — there we find the cradle of 
all modern painting. Lionardo da Vinci, Perugino, Michael 
Angelo, Fra Bartolommeo, Raphael himself, came there rever- 
ently to study. 

The epoch of Masaccio was one of immense activity in 
painting but it was this inspired " lout " who gave it the 
right direction. Though he died so young he produced 
vastly important works. He was one of those profoundly 
musing spirits who work in secret impelled by a shut-in fire to 
come at the truth of things, and who, unconsciously, work out 
the problem for others and the world. He not only copied 
nature but idealized his models. There was a simple power 
and grandeur never before seen in painting. By a study of 
ancient works, or by the same intuition which created them, 
he restored the ideal beauty of the human form, copying the 
body itself as did the Greeks, conquering the difficulties of 
foreshortening, drawing with correctness, putting fire and life 
into the figures, so that he came at once, in some respects, to 
the perfection of art. "The expression of his heads," said 
Raphael Mengs, " is so true that he painted souls as well as 
bodies." For the first time, too, in painting, the landscape be- 
gan to assume some significance, and there are, in Masaccio's 
frescoes, touches of natural scenery which are true, and a sense 
of aerial perspective. " His forms move in a transparent me- 
dium of light, graduated according to degrees of distance, and 
harmonized by tones that indicate an atmospheric unity."* 

Masaccio's pupil, Filippo Lippi, who was a vigorous painter, 
was able to avail himself of the aid and enrichment of oil-paint- 
ing which had been introduced into Italy in his day by one Anto- 
nello, who stole it from the Flemish painter Jan Van Eyck. 
Filippo Lippi carried out his master's designs and finished, it 
is said, some of his frescoes; but, though he possessed the 
charms of color, the soft golds and browns of oil-painting, the 
witchery of chiaroscuro, and improved skill in the technique 
of painting, he was far inferior to Masaccio in genius. His 

* Svinonds' Renaissance, p. 230. 
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thought was less noble, his ideal less intellectual, earnest and 
elevated. But he was a beautiful and forcible painter. Filip- 
pino, the pupil of Lippi, and in many points his superior, 
brings us down to the time of Raphael, and beyond our present 
scheme. But in the meantime there had been other great 
painters of this Fifteenth century. We can only touch them. 

The works of Beato Fra Angelico, which do not seem to be- 
long to this gross earth, nor can the usual canons of art be said 
to apply to them, coming down only to about the middle of 
the century, are familiar to you. Protestant and Catholic 
alike have set up his saints in the shrine of their hearts. lie 
painted upon his knees. His pictures were prayers and heav- 
enly aspirations. His power of expression lay in the consecra- 
tion of a pure soul that seemed to draw its conceptions of 
beauty not from the antique, as did the best painters of his 
day, but, like Milton, directly from the source that inspired 
prophets and holy men of old. Yet it is said that Fra Angelico 
did not altogether disdain aid from nature, and, as did Raphael, 
copied the beautiful faces that he saw in Florence ; so that in 
those choirs of meek-eyed angels who blow upon long silver 
trumpets and curiously-fashioned musical instruments, we have 
some remembrances of those devout ones who, like timid doves 
in the storms of the times, sought refuge under the shadow of 
the altar. 

The different Italian schools of painting, as they branched 
out like a banyan-tree in the golden sunshine of the Early 
Renaissance, and of the period immediately preceding when 
art was struggling to be free, would be, each one of them, 
worth our most careful study. 

There were, for instance, the schools of painting that had 
their seats at Perugia, Assisi and Siena, lying in that beautiful 
Umbrian country between Florence and Rome, and closely 
affiliated to both, especially to the former, but in some instances 
older than either. I retain very delightful recollections of a 
journey from Rome to Florence, made many a long year ago, 
before there was a railroad through tliis portion of " the garden 
of fair Italy ;" and permit me to break the course of our his- 
torical review for a moment, and to group together a few of 
those youthful impressions of classic and Early Renaissance 
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ground ; for neither does the nature or the art in this charmed 
land alter much, where there is still poetry and beauty. 

Arrived at Spoleto for mezzo giorno. The citadel on the hill shows some re- 
mains of Cyclopean walls. Went into the cathedral to see the frescoes of the 
44 Coronation of the Virgin" by Fra Filippo Lippi, who was a strange character 
combining artist, monk and adventurer, in extraordinary fashion. The frescoes 
are in the apse of the church, and, to my eye, are powerful paintings, and the 

colors are remarkably soft and mellow. In this church is Filippo Lippi's tomb. 

****** 

Drove through the vale of Clitumnus. Did not come across Corydon and 
Amaryllis, but the valley has the peaceful pastoral character of Virgil's Georgics 
and Bucolics — smooth green pastures, abundant fruit trees, large white oxen, and 
the crystal stream of the Clitumnus, now a very small affair. * * * * 

Foligno has a majestic cathedral * * * * 

Spello, next passed, has Roman antiquities of interest. Here is the scene of 
some of the popular legends of Orlando Furioso, of which Ariosto made poetical 
use. In the Duomo saw some famous paintings of Pinturicchio, pupil of Peru- 
gino, of the Roman school, and having much of his master's dry style. * * 

Between Spello and Assisi the grape-vines along the road for miles are enorm- 
ous in size, and festoon the trees in the manner one sees in Benozzo Gozzoli's 
pictures. * * * * 

Assisi has a noble site on the slope of the hills, and commands a magnificent 
view of the Umbrian plain. The tower of Santa Maria degli Angeli is conspicu- 
ous in the center of the town, sung by Dante. Visited the little church called 
Chiesa Nuova, which was built over the house where St. Francis was born, and 
where he was imprisoned and had the famous vision of the " Stigmata." The 
Franciscan Convent itself, is an immense pile of buildings, on a high, pre- 
cipitous rock, with vast propping arches, and looks like a fortress. It once ac- 
commodated thousands of monks. The convent-church of San Francesco, which 
is Italian Gothic, though built by a German, is divided into three compartments — 
the lower, middle aud upper. The upper church is a glorious vision of light and 
splendor, and reminds me somewhat, in its luminousness, of the choir of Cologne 
Cathedral, though on a far smaller scale. Its ceiling is painted with frescoes by 
Cimabue, who revived Italian painting, but now almost defaced ; their ground 
color is blue, but there is much gold introduced. The middle church is darker, 
and has the gloomy monastic look of mediaeval piety. The lower, underground 
church is gloomier still, and here is the tomb of St. Francis. On the ceiling of 
the cross-aisle above the high altar over the tomb are the frescoes by Giotto, 
whose subjects represent the three virtues enjoined by St. Francis — Poverty, 
Obedience and Chastity. These are impressive allegorical figures, and are said to 
have been suggested by Dante. Poverty is represented by a female standing 
among thorns, and is given by Christ in -marriage to St. Francis. Dante, in his 
Divina Commedia, refers to this picture in these words : 

14 The lovers' titles — Poverty and Francis. 
Their concord and glad looks, wonder and love, 
And sweet regard, gave birth to holy thoughts." 
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These frescoes are said to have occasioned also Dante's words: 

'■ Cimabue thought, 
To lord it over painting's field ; and now 
The cry is Giotto's, and his name eclipsed." 
♦ #♦♦#♦ 

On the road to Perugia we again crossed the umber-colored Tiber — a consid- 
erable river even here, and on and on it flows through history and poetry --to 
Rome. * * * * 

Pulled up a long hill to Perugia, but was repaid by delightful views of the 
great plain of Umbria, and the Appenines beyond, with now and then a snow- 
capped peak among them. The nearer hills are pleasant and green, and are like 
those seen in Perugino's and Raphael's early pictures, which have gradual and 
gentle swells, and are sparsely wooded with just such straight and clean-limbed 
trees ; and this same crystalline atmosphere is in the old pictures, I have noticed. 

Prom the balcony of the Benedictine Church of St. Peter on the brow of the 
hill, just before reaching the city gates, the view is one of the most charm- 
ing in Italy. Here Raphael studied before he went to Rome. He certainly 
had all the surroundings of beautiful nature to make him a painter. In the Sala 
del Cambio, the Exchange of Perugia, saw some of the finest pictures of Peru- 
gino, belonging to the Fifteenth century, in which mythological and sacred sub- 
jects are commingled. Obtained higher ideas of Perugino's genius than before 
conceived. His figures are not drawn correctly according to nature, and are not 
like human beings at all, but are unnaturally attenuated, slim-waisted, and fini- 
cally fine, the carpet-knights of celestial chivalry ; yet I confess they have mar- 
velous sweetness and a kind of supernal beauty. * * * * 

Passed the clear blue lake of Perugia — the ancient Trasimenus— where old 
Rome suffered one of her few crushing defeats. * * * * 

Arezzo is one of the three priucipal Etruscan cities of antiquity — an old, old 
place. It was the birth-place of Petrarch, and of the painters Margharitone, Spi- 
nello and Vasari. Its venerable Gothic cathedral belongs to the thirteenth ceutiny, 
and its stained windows, from the sombre character of the church, shine with un- 
usual brilliancy. The house where Petrarch was born is small but respectable, and 
has nothing remarkable about it but its doorway, which is of carved Gothic work. 
The country between Arezzo and Siena is uninteresting, and the approach to 
Siena barren and melancholy. * * * * 

Siena is a very pictorial place, especially the public square. Here tournaments 
were held. It was here, too, that the Sienese "populace, proud of its victory of 
Montaperti over Florence, assembled in their fierce, turn iltuous joy. It has a 
thoroughly mediaeval aspect. Any of the figures in the old pictures of the 
great '* Sala delle Balestre " — the " Hall of Crossbows " — might come down out 
of their frames and appear iu it without a shock to one's notions of fitness. Saw 
the frescoes of the " Virtues " and " Vices " in this hall by Ambrosio Lorenzetti, 
a Sienese painter. The cathedral of Siena, which dates back to the thirteenth 
century, has a half- oriental or Saracenic look, with its stripes of white and black 
marble, and is one of the most characteristic examples of Italian Gothic. The 
carvings of its front are peculiarly elaborate, one of the most conspicuous being 
statues of the prophets and two angels prostrating themselves before the name of 
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Je8U8, by Jacopo della Querela. Within is the renowned pulpit by Nicolo Pisano, 
which he executed in less than two years, for eight " sols " per day. The pave- 
ment of this church is composed of mosaics, mostly of the fifteenth century, a 
splendid work executed by Sienese artists ; the shading and drawing have all 
the ease of painting. Saw many of the pictures of the school of Siena, gen- 
erally dark with age. The " Madonna," by Giovanni Razzi, is a lovely picture. 
Some think him equal to Raphael. I have rarely seen a painting that moved me 
more than his " Deposition " in the Church of San Francesco. The heads are 
noble, the motive pathetic and sublime. Another picture in this church by Bec- 
cafumi, represents the "Holy Fathers in Purgatory," certainly a very bold sub- 
ject for those Catholic days. In the Church of San Dominico, an immense brick 
basilica, with a kind of barn-like bigness, is the oldest Italian picture authenti- 
cated, by Guido di Ghezzo, of Siena. * * * * 

The Sienese school has been called " the sprightly school of 
a sprightly people," but, like that of Perugia, it was a devo- 
tional school of painting, thoroughly penetrated by the re- 
ligious motive, more archaic in style, and less influenced than 
the other schools by the Renaissance. 

The school of Venice felt the Renaissance movement through 
the genius of Gian Bellini quite late in the fifteenth century ; 
but it soon revealed those charms of color such as play on the 
shallow lagunes and the water-stained palaces of Venice. 
There was even a sparkle of the Renaissance that was borne 
across the Adriatic to the almost Italian province of Dalmatia. 

The Roman school developed more slowly still. Before the 
time of Pietro Perugino (a founder of this school) there were 
no painters of note in Rome. Its first epoch was of little 
account, but it became a center of Italian art in Raphael's day. 

Without speaking of the other schools which are mostly of 
later date, the school of Florence, though it had several mark- 
edly distinct epochs, was eminently intellectual and progressive. 
A recent writer calls it "scientific" — that is, its beauty lay 
in thought and form rather than color and expression ; and 
there came from it a race of painters who were more noble 
and learned than graceful. Of this type was Dominico Ghir- 
landajo, the " garland-maker." Goldsmith, modeler, sculptor, 
he carried the idea of form into his painting. He studied 
nature, because art in his time had really returned to truth in 
nature ; but, after all, a change is observable, and something of 
the first joy and simplicity of the study of nature by painters 
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of the fourteenth and the beginning of the fifteenth centuries 
seems to be absent ; and there is a suspicion of the learned and 
academic style. So, too, in Signorelli, the robust, the master 
of Michael Angelo ; and so above all in Mantegna, who studied 
the antique with such enthusiasm that one has said " his figures 
look as if copied from statues." His inspiration comes from 
antiquity and not from nature ; and yet his great pictures of 
Roman processions and imperial triumphs are magnificent works, 
full of the fruits of study, though conceived in a pagan spirit. 

Sandro Botticelli is an exceptional painter of much more free- 
dom, nature, and vivacity. He felt deeply, too, the influence 
of the classic revival, but he was not made pedantic by it, ex- 
cept in the choice of his subjects. He is among the first to 
paint upon themes other than purely religious — pictures 
especially of classical subjects. The great fluttering crowd of 
cupids, genii, nymphs, gods and goddesses, that waited impa- 
tiently to descend upon the field of painting so as almost in 
the succeeding centuries to obscure Christian forms and ideas, 
begin to appear in him. His u Venus borne upon the sea and 
driven to the shore by the winds " is full of breezy movement, 
life and power. 

Yet Botticelli, notwithstanding this classic fervor which in 
him was very delightful, imparting a kind of poetic glory and 
spring-like airiness to his works without bringing in the 
sensuousness which afterwards accompanied this infusion of 
pagan ideas, was also a religious painter of great nobility of 
form and the purest Christian sentiment, so that the essen- 
tially religious character of the art of the fifteenth century — 
of the Early Renaissance — is not destroyed ; neither was it 
destroyed by the paintings of Francesco Francia, who with 
great depth of religious feeling united sweetness of expression 
and wondrous glow of coloring ; nor was it destroyed by Fra 
Bartolommeo, who comes at the very end of the century, the 
friend of Raphael, a painter of solid merits in composition, 
drawing and coloring, and still an earnest religious painter — 
these bring us to the beginnings of the sixteenth century, the 
epoch of the great masters, where Early Renaissance ceases, 
having finished its work of preparation, and where there is 
not only new life, but skill of execution, accurate drawing, rich 
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coloring, and all the qualities and the charms of perfected art. 
But let it be remembered that the morning must come before 
the full noon, that a Masaccio must precede a Raphael, and a 
Ghiberti and a Donatello must usher in a Michael Angelo ; nor 
can we say where the palm of original power and creative 
genius lies. 

Now, let us ask, what was this important secret of antique art 
that the Renaissance had seized upon ? It was that Art must 
come back to Nature for its true starting-point. The old Greek 
mind had just that keen sensitiveness to beauty in nature that 
made it the artist. There is no doubt that Greek artists copied 
the forms they saw before them in the public games. They 
did not withdraw themselves from the world of nature into 
the solitude of their own minds. Taine, in his " Philosophy 
of* Art," says : " Phidias and Ictinus were, like other' 
Athenians, free citizens, brought up in the palawtra, exercising 
and wrestling, and accustomed to deliberate and to vote in the 
public assemblies ; so that in all the important acts of their 
life they recognized themselves as part of the multitude of 
which their audience was composed." That, it is true, was a 
unique audience ; and we sometimes forget, in speaking of the 
ideal quality of the Greek sculptor, that he had such models to 
copy from, so that Herbert Spencer reasons that since the 
Greeks were, as shown by their works in philosophy, literature, 
and arms, as well as art, one of the most intellectual nations 
that has existed, if not the most intellectual — the ideal face 
and form given by them to their gods, or their deified human- 
ity, is in fact, and must be for all time, the highest ideal human 
face and form, that is, in its intellectual type. These artists, 
with such models before them to copy, by a penetrative glance 
into nature, seized her hidden laws, and thus reached an ideal 
which has been the vain effort of art ever since to attain. And 
here all true art must begin. Art is a reality ; it is based upon 
and grows out of the real. Ghiberti, and Donatello, and 
Masaccio, found this to be their golden secret. Dante, who 
inspired them all, himself said that Nature takes its course 
from the Divine intellect, and is thus God's art ; so that man's 
art must follow nature even as the disciple the master.* 

* Inferno. Canto xi. 100-105. 
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Let the artist — such is the lesson of the Early Renaissance — 
set to work to acquire knowledge. Let him " chisel the rock 
faithfully and tuft his forest delicately, and the spirit will 
come upon him when he is not aware and he will utter mighty 
truths." 

Doubtless some of you have had the privilege of seeing Mr. 
Ruskin's sketches which were recently on exhibition in Bos- 
ton and New York. They are valuable as showing just this 
point, viz : Ruskin's theory of art-analysis, or the method of 
realistic study and practice by which the artist builds up his 
mind in the solid knowledge of facts. They are close copies 
of fact and of nature, combined with neatness and clearness 
of delineation. A block of gneiss-rock seamed with time-lines 
and colored with weather-stains, standing out from an Alpine 
hillside ; a thistle burr ; an archivolt of a door of St. Mark's 
in Venice ; a street in Verona ; a bit of ante-historic bone ; a 
lacquered sunrise ; an hibiscus as a study in color ; a fragment 
of weed-covered stone-wall ; a magnified pheasant's feather ; a 
dry curled oak-leaf; a wave, or water-curve of the Falls of 
Schaffhau6en ; these are copied with exemplary fidelity to 
truth. Mr. Ruskin seems to say in every sketch, " I do not 
shirk work." He aims after the qualities of things in nature. 
Though not a great artist, each of his drawings, in his own 
language as applied to the work of another, is " a most lovely 
piece of quiet work, full of honorable and right feeling." 
He counsels others to go " right at nature," and find the truth, 
and wrest the secret. So he advises constant use of the pencil, 
for the acquisition of close habits of observation and skill in 
manipulation. He drives the student out of his study into the 
roads, fields, and forests, and sets him to drawing men and 
animals, plants, stones, leaves, and the commonest objects of 
nature about him with absolute precision, without attempting 
to gild refined gold or paint the lily. He says that the artist 
must put implicit faith in nature and go unhesitatingly where 
she leads. Art, then, is a return to nature. The highest art is 
nature. One clear sight, rather insight, of nature, is more to 
an artist than all the rules of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

But the imitation of nature must also join with it an inde- 
pendent action of the artist's own mind. We have seen that 
1 
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those creative artists of the Early Renaissance, Masaccio preem- 
inently, seized the ideal in the actual, employed the truth they 
won from nature in the higher forms of the imagination. Don- 
atello, the most naturalistic of the Renaissance sculptors, shows 
marked progress in his own works from the literal copy to the 
ideal, since in Christian art there is something more than the 
beauty of the body to be expressed — there is beauty of soul. He 
felt this, and worked more and more upon a deeper principle of 
the imagination in his later sculptures, so that of his statue of 
St. Mark, Michael Angelo used to say, " Why do you not speak 
to me ?" These artists burst from the old forms. They used 
their own thoughts. They became themselves creators. They 
did not remain mere copyists of nature and facts. An artist 
may have the microscopic power of a Gerard Dou to copy 
every hair in an eyebrow or on a fur-collar, but he is not the 
artist for all time unless he have imaginative scope, unless he 
be, like the poet, " of imagination all compact," unless he have 
an eye to see the ideal type of the thing he paints, the beauty 
in the form, and which is fitted to correspond delicately with 
the whole symbolic world of nature. He thus looks beneath 
the form of things and draws the soul out of natural objects. 
Mr. Ruskin speaks thus of one of his sketches — entitled 
"A piece of the mountain-side of Chamouni" — "Study of 
rounded turf and pine grouping, but still useless to express the 
pine beauty ; elsewhere I have noticed Turner's prudence in 
" counting the pines " of the lower Alps, or at least estimating 
their uncountableness ! I did not understand his warning, and 
went insanely at them, at first, thinking to give some notion of 
them by sheer labor." Here he seems unconsciously to confess 
the inability of the most laborious copyist of nature to render 
its truth and true effect. Painting is an illusion, producing by 
art on the mind of the beholder the same effect that the real 
object does; and this is not attained by a precise copy of 
nature like artificial flowers, or Madame. Tussaud's wax-work, 
or a dead photograph of a natural scene : for while art does not 
consist in getting away from nature, it does consist in seeking 
throughout nature for her original ideas, her real types, her 
constant effects, her intrinsic qualities and beauty, and in truly 
interpreting these to the perceptions and hearts of men. 
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"Never do anything," Mr. William Morris Hunt said, 
" without having, like the old painters, nature before you." 
"Do not try to compose without knowledge. Get your im- 
pressions from nature. Composition is simply a recollection of 
certain facts. Look to nature for material, and then use it as 
you have need." But this same admirable artist also says : " It 
is' not the eye itself which is beautiful. A snail has the same 
{ liquid look.' It is the regard. It is the soul." " Elaboration 
is not beauty, and sand-paper has never finished a bad piece of 
work." " Imagination comes in after we have had experience." 
" Think and believe it requires some brains to draw." Such 
were (alas that we say " were ") his maxims. He thought all 
Ruskin's precepts could not make an artist who had not the 
sensibility or the imaginative power to see nature with his own 
eyes, and to report its beauty. 

The Early Renaissance shows that art, like nature, contains 
an element of freedom. We commenced these lectures by 
saying that culture, or the intellectual and moral preparation 
of society for art-development, has a profound influence upon 
its style and very life. 

There must be some adequate preparation for what is great 
in art. There must be the conditions of greatness and pro- 
gress. You cannot expect art-progress in a nation where there 
is not true intellectual and political freedom. Where society 
is hopelessly stratified no such living thing as art can flourish 
in its rocky soil. Where man is a physical atom in the State, 
without political choice or the hope, and hardly the desire, of 
it, as in Oriental civilization, it is vain to expect that he will 
make any advance in thought, or in the free study of nature, 
or in the expression of individuality of genius ; for in such a 
condition of society man goes on doing what his ancestors 
have done before him, and he does it in just the same way — 
thus is it in Japanese art, which never individualizes. 

The beginnings of the Renaissance in the fifteenth century 
were precisely the period of Italian freedom, after the strife of 
the Guelfs and Ghibellines was mainly over, and before the 
reign of the tyrants ; and, in the case of Florence, where, tur- 
bulent and factious though her history is, the spirit of freedom 
was a steadier flame than in the other Italian States — 
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republican institutions were not sapped by the power of the 
Medici until near the end of that century. Italy was then a 
country of small republics, built upon the ruins of the Latin 
civilization, and on the forms of the old Roman law, and kept 
alive by holding the balance of power during the conflict of 
the Papacy and the Empire, but more than all by the pop- 
ular energy. By eternal vigilance the life of freedom was 
maintained; and when the great caroccio, or 'standard-car,' 
was wheeled into the battle-plain, then all enemies of 
freedom knew that ^the life-blood of her best citizens was 
ready to be poured out like water for the republic. Florence 
of the fifteenth century was a hive of popular activity in all 
departments of industry. The " arts arose from the midst of 
public affairs." The great guilds of the " arti," or " industrial 
arts," composed of free burghers who each had a vote and a 
voice, constituted in fact the sovereignty of the State. They 
controlled everything. They did everything. Then were 
those beautiful works of art of which we have been speaking 
made. They were the inspiration of the breath of republican 
freedom. They were conceived by the people, decreed by the 
people, and paid for out of the people's purse. The artists 
themselves were of the people, and in almost every instance 
were enrolled artisans in one or other of those guilds of the 
" arti." They felt the common intellectual life and the reviv- 
ing breath of the Renaissance. Their stimulus came not from 
the nobles, but from that intelligent social organism of 
freemen in whose tastes and sympathies they lived and were 
nourished and formed an integral part ; and it would be easy to 
show, were there time, that the splendid art-patronage of the 
tyrants themselves who ruled Florence, Milan, Ferrara, Man- 
tua, Verona, and other States, when they had succeeded in 
overthrowing the republics, was only a continuation of the 
example set them by the Communes. In a recent historian's 
words, "the despots held their power at the price of mag- 
nificence in works of public utility." It is a wrong theory, 
we believe, which we sometimes hear set forth, that art thrives 
best under monarchical and aristocratical patronage, and that 
great works are made for the few and not for the many. History 
has disproved this. Art has been greatest under free govern- 
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ments. The finest works of Greek art were achieved by re- 
publics before liberty was lost ; and Pericles, even when he 
might have been meditating selfish power, built the Parthenon 
and the Odeon in the name of freedom, for the people and 
by the people's help, who gave him freely of their treasures. 
Art has in itself an element of freedom. Original productions 
are impossible where the intellect is circumscribed and the will 
enslaved, let it be even in the sacred name of religion. Art 
while it demands a rich soil of culture to flourish in, because 
knowledge and thought are the first conditions of art, lives 
best in the atmosphere of liberty ; and its true patrons, as well 
as in the end its true judges, are the people. 

This truth surely presents a prospect full of bright hope for 
the future of American art. Art may and will flourish in great 
great beauty and strength in our land whenever we cease to be 
imitators of the Old "World, and trust to the inspiration of a 
free national spirit. 

It may be perhaps that we are not an aesthetic people like 
those who live on the banks of the Arno and in sight of the 
purple Appenines, but we are of the stock of those who built 
the cathedrals of Northern Europe. Art-progress in America 
may be slow but it will be sure. Now we are occupied in lay- 
ing railroads, levelling mountains, and digging mines. W+ are 
searching the physical dynamics of the land. The activity of 
the American mind is scientific ; but the age of science ushers 
in the age of art. The human soul is not exhausted by the scien- 
tific process — it is still potential in the deeper powers of the poetic 
and ideal. It still longs for freedom, joy, and light. Science 
holds the key to the imprisoned spirits of Beauty and Truth, and 
they will at length come forth to adorn a free land. Our art is 
intensely practical ; but just as duty leads to the loftier heights 
of love, so an earnest spirit of utility may bring us to the nobler 
abode of the spiritual and the beautiful. There is already a 
beginning of this. There has been a remarkable movement in 
this country in the way of practical art-culture, in domestic 
architecture, in the improvement of city houses and public 
parks, in the arts of design as they are connected with the in- 
dustrial arts (stimulated by the late centennial exposition), and 
in the general taste and knowledge of the subject and principles 
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of Art — but the depths of the American mind have not yet 
been reached. The joyous, and it might be said unconscious 
development of the art-principle, the love of Beauty for Beauty's 
sake, will show itself, I think, in this country, especially in 
painting ; and, since our history is brief and our social life un- 
picturesque, not in historical or in genre painting so much as 
in landscape-painting : as indeed it has already done. Nature 
is really our art-field. This is our beautiful heritage, not only 
here at home in brook-fed New England, but where 

" Afar the bright Sierras lie 
A swaying line of snowy white." 

Yet if there is to be real art-progress among us we must pro- 
ceed in the narrow path that the artists of the Revival in Italy 
began to walk in, following humbly and lovingly the path of 
Nature, and get " knowledge " before we can hope to do great 
things. 

There is a wide field of art still open — religious art — of 
which I would speak a word in closing. Religious art as an 
expression of national faith, takes on ever the character and 
spirit of that faith. In a fresh new world like this, where 
Christianity, it is to be hoped, shall have a freer development 
thaait has ever yet been able to have amid the repressive in- 
fluences of the Old World civilization, there may possibly be 
a renaissance of religious art from a purer, higher, more divine 
and yet more human source. The mythology of Christianity, 
lovely as the evening star, with its mystic glories and soft 
splendors, may fade away in the clear light of this Western 
sky ; for here are not the Latin races who are led by that 
beauteous mystic star. Here are the English and German races 
who walk in the common daylight of the reason, and whose 
intellectual powers, even in the sphere of religion, are culti- 
vated, it may be, at the expense of the imagination and the 
sensibilities.* Yet we are free men, as were the contemporaries 
of Dante and Giotto. We have the same struggles, sins, 
hopes, fears and joys that they had. Duty, self-sacrifice, faith, 
charity — these are still the most beautiful things. From this 
inner region of the soul art is not excluded. She may come 
to this deep spring like an angel to stir its waters, to soothe, 
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to raise, to purify. The true artist mediates as an interpreter 
between the material and spiritual worlds. Yet art is not re- 
ligion. Art cannot do everything ; it cannot do the work of 
religion or morality. We do not claim these offices for art ; 
but art can be a handmaid of both, and how can we turn a 
forbidding countenance to her beautiful ministrations. The 
naive boldness of the early masters in depicting supernatural 
scenes and events, too vast to be circumscribed by human con- 
ception or delineated by human art, can never be repeated — 
nor would we wish them to be. These things are to be rele- 
gated to the sphere of simple faith. The visions of Fra 
Angelico and of the old masters who in their time wrought, 
we cannot doubt, in consecration of heart and " the beauty of 
holiness," may no longer lead us, but we may follow still the 
light of that purified imagination which conducts into the mys- 
teries of the Christian faith. Art may, as we have said, afford 
aid to religion, and to a life of true goodness and nobleness ; 
and in a country like ours, seemingly at present given over to 
material forces and material prosperity, all which builds up 
the spiritual, or the immaterial side of the nature, is to be 
nourished — everything which ennobles, refines, and liberates 
men from selfishness and animalism. Art has its higher as 
well as its lower work. Those tremendous pictures painted 
on the walls of the Pisan Campo Santo, and carved on the 
face of the old Cathedrals, of The Last Judgment; Heaven, 
and Hell, kept men straight in their day, and spoke to the 
conscience with a mighty power. They were sermons in 
stones. So art, if consecrated to the glory of God, may lead 
to God and his loving worship and service. A German lady, 
whose Christian life and activity in all good works and char- 
ities spoke for the truth of what she uttered, once said to me, 
" I worship in music." This, spoken by a mere humanitarian, 
might have sounded like an aphorism of the modern religion 
of culture — but I could not doubt her words. Music is pre- 
eminently the religious art — the Christian art. Perhaps it is 
the highest expression of the religious emotion in art; and 
music, you know, has undergone a marvellous expansion and 
renewal in modern times, especially in Germany. The old 
artists of the Early Renaissance knew nothing of Music's 
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wondrous power of expression ; but would not, think you, 
Ghiberti have laid down his chisel, and Fra Angelico his 
brush, and Dante his pen, to have listened to the strains of 
the " Creation " and the " Messiah ?" But it was the same 
artistic instinct which moved on the mind of Haydn, Handel, 
and Mozart, that moved on the depths, often chaotic depths, 
of the souls of these old masters. It was the profound spirit 
of beauty which God had put into them, as a type of his own 
mind who is the highest Beauty, as well as the highest Good ; 
and which is as truly a constitutional instinct of the human 
mind, and has just as much a right to express itself in all 
proper times and ways, as the instinct of Truth, or Eight. 
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